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The Editor Chats 


M* brings thoughts of picnics and campfires. Wouldn’t it be j lly 
if we could sit before a glowing campfire with all our \\'EE 
WispoM friends! First of all we should be thankful for one anot ier, 
and then perhaps we should be thankful for WEE WispoM bec: use 
it brings us together. Then we might talk over the things in WEE \v'1s- 
DOM that we like most. There would be stories and songs and poems to 
discuss, and each friend would tell of the things he has learned to do and 
to make. All the younger girls and some of our small boys would gather 
close and I should tell them about the new cutouts that are to begin in 
June. What do you suppose they are? Why, Snow White of course! Snow 
White and the seven dwarfs. We do hope you will like them. 

In the June number we are also introducing to you two roly-poly 
Teddy bears, Fuzzy and Wuzzy. They want to come to you each month 
in a picture strip. Please write and tell us if these little fellows find a 
jolly good friend in you. 

I want to talk with you about our pen pals column in WEE WIspDoo. 
This department has become so very popular that it threatens to crowd 
out our Good Words Booster Club letters. I know that many of you are 
disappointed each month when you do not find your name listed. Please 
know that we should like to print every name sent in; if your name is 
left out, it is only because we did not have space for all. We know that 
you will work with us to overcome this difficulty. You can do this by 
selecting names that you find listed and writing the first letters yourself. 
In this way you will find delightful pen pals, and help us to keep the 
department in the space we have for it. 

Don’t forget that May 1 is May Day. Each of your friends will be 
expecting a basket. Directions for making one are on page 20. Why not 
hang a basket on the door of the stranger in your block? It is a good way 


to make a new friend. ae 
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By MARGUERITE GODE 


A little Miss Fairy 
Went calling one day 
On another wee miss 
Who lived over the way. 
She tapped and she tapped—— 
Oh, so lightly she tapped 
That nobody heard her 
Or guessed she had rapped. 
Rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap, 
Rap-a-tap-tap again, 
Rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap, 
Rap-a-tap-tap, and then 


She left her wee slipper—— 
And that is the way 
We knew a Miss Fairy 


Went calling one day. 
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noon heat of an eaff 
A few heavy carts Tumbered over the 
rough cobblestone streets. A group of 
boys just let out of school walked slowly 
along in the shade of the big oak trees 
that lined the street. On the shoulder of 
one boy was perched a crow. 

“Doesn't your crow ever fly away with 
the wild ones, Jim?” asked his companion. 

“No.” James Smith smiled as he stroked 
the glossy black feathers of the bird. “Bill 
knows he has a good home. Besides, wild 
crows chase him. They seem to know he’s 
not one of them.” 

“Well, I can’t understand why any one 
wants a tame crow for a pet,” remarked 
another of the boys. “Why don’t you get 
a parrot?” 

“Bill is my friend; I like him,” replied 
James sturdily. “I would rather have him 
than any parrot.” Bill ruffled his feathers, 
croaked a throaty chuckle, and settled 
down again on his perch. 

“My goodness, is it time for you to be 
home from school so soon?” John Smith 
smiled as his son entered 
the door of the stationery 
shop. He looked at the 
grandfather clock in the 
corner. “I hadn’t realized 
it was getting so late.” 

“Yes, Father,” James re- 
plied cheerfully, “but I 
thought it would never be 
time to come home. This 
beautiful weather makes 
school hours seem twice 
as long.” He pushed open the door that 
led from the shop to the family’s living 
quarters in the rear. 

“I have good news for you, Mother,” he 
said as he laid his books on the table. 

“What is this good news?” Mother Smith 


4 May 


asked, looking up from her knitting. 

“Schoolmaster Gordon has selected my 
penmanship as the best in the class,” 
James replied, “and he wants me to write 
an example tonight that he can pin up in 
front of the class.” 

“That is good news indeed,” agreed 
Father Smith who had followed James in 
from the shop. 

“But what am I going to write for the 
example?” asked James. 

“You do the 23d Psalm very nicely,” his 
mother suggested. 

“But Master Gordon said we must use 
something we haven't written in school,” 
James told her. 

“Well, run along and play until supper- 
time,” Mother Smith said, “and after sup- 
per we'll find something.” 

“Come on, Bill. Let’s go find the fel- 
lows.” The crow teetered precariously, 
fluttering his wings to keep his balance as 
James ran out the shop door. A loose 
wing feather spiraled slowly to the 
ground. 

“You're a lazybones,” James laughed; 
“too lazy to fly as long as 
you can ride on my shoul- 


der.” 
“Awrrk,” replied Bill 
and blinked his eyes. 


ACOB SHALLUS was 
in today,” observed 
Father Smith that evening 
as the family was eating 
supper. “He ordered some 
quills and parchment. Says 
he was given the task of transcribing the 
new Constitution that the convention is 
drawing up.” 
“They could not have made a better 
choice,” Mrs. Smith replied. “Jacob writes 
beautifully and is as stanch a patriot as 
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“It starts,” he said, ““We, the people of the 
} United States.’ There is the keynote.” 


“No doubt of that,” Father Smith agreed. ‘He 
has read the Constitution, and he tells me that it 
is a wonderful thing. He says that the delegates 
have planned a government more democratic 
than any ever attempted before in history. Jacob 
wrote out the preamble to the Constitution while 
testing quills. It’s out in the shop now. I'll get 
it and read it to you.” 

“Tl fetch it for you, Father,” offered James. 
“Where is it?” 

“You'll find it on my desk.” Father Smith 
gratefully settled back in his chair as James dis- 
appeared into the shop. Shortly he returned with 
a scrap of foolscap. His father picked up the 
paper. 

“It starts,” he said, “ “We, the people of the 
United States.’ There in the opening words is the 
keynote. Never before have ‘we, the people’ had 
anything to do with forming the government by 
which we are ruled.” 

“That is certainly true,” Mother Smith agreed. 
““We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.’ ”’ 

“I do hope it’s approved,” Mother Smith de- 
clared eagerly. “It is a perfect statement of our 
desires. They are the desires we had when we 
secured our independence.” 

“They are the reasons why our forebears came 
to this country,” added Father Smith. “In no 
other place could they have perfect liberty and 
freedom.” 

“Even here,” continued Mother Smith, “we 
have had to struggle for our rights, and now we 
are establishing a government that guarantees 
them.” 

“Yes,” agreed Father Smith. “ “We, the peo- 
ple.’” 


“But why has this never been done before?” 


es ee DIAS any we have here in these United States.” 
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asked James eager to know more. 

“There are many reasons,” his 
father explained. “But most of 
them amount to the same thing: 
lack of faith. People have been 
afraid to live without the protec- 
tion of a ruler; afraid that their 
fellow men, if intrusted with gov- 
ernment, would not govern wisely. 
They have been afraid that selfish 
men might seize the government 
and run it for their own 


experiment worth trying, and our 
failure may point the way to those 
who come after us and show them 
how to succeed.” 

Mother Smith stacked the 
dishes in order to carry them to 
the kitchen. 

“The people,” she said, “will not 
fail.” 

“Has any one thought of some- 
thing I can copy for my penman- 


the one that burned in the center 
of the dinner table. Selecting a 
good goose quill, he dipped it into 
the inkhorn and tried the point on 
a scrap of paper. The line was a 
little ragged along one edge, so he 
trimmed the point with his pen- 
knife. 

He laid out a clean sheet of 
foolscap, dipped his quill once 
more, and started writing. Grace. 

ful curves slipped smoothly 


benefit only.” 

“I understand,” James 
replied, “but isn’t it pos- 
sible that this could hap- oF, 
pen to us?” 

“There are many wise 
and good men,” Father 
Smith told him, “who 
believe it could. They say 
that for the good of the 
country a few wise men 
should make all the laws 
and that “We, the peo- 
ple’ should abide by 
them. They are sincere 
in this belief, I think, 
and I know they have no 
selfish reasons for their 
arguments. All summer 
long the delegates to the 
Constitutional Conven- 


tion have been debating i 


from beneath his quill. A 
glance over his shoulder 
would have shown any one 
why Schoolmaster Gordon 
had selected James to copy 
the penmanship example. 
When James had finished, 
he sprinkled sand from a 
wooden shaker over his writ- 
ing, poured it off, and 
snatched the example up to 
show his mother. The sand 


that and other points.” 
“Mr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin has faith in the peo- 
ple and believes we'll rule our- 
selves wisely,’ added Mother 
Smith encouragingly. believes 
that the majority of people know 
what is best for them, and he 
should know as much about it as 
any one. He has studied govern- 
ments in Europe at first hand. He 
has seen the best and the worst.” 
Father Smith pushed his chair 
back from the table and arose. 
Picking up the scrap of foolscap, 
he said, “Our Constitution is a 
document that will go down in 
history as the first under which the 
people of any country ruled them- 
selves. Even if we fail, it is an 
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“May I give it to you 


for the Constitution?” 


ship example?” asked 
James. 

His mother pointed to 
the preamble of the new 
Constitution. “There is 
something worthy of the 
best penmanship in the 
world. See what you can 
do with it,” she said. 

“I’m sure Master Gor- 
don will approve of the 
subject,” his father said, 
handing him the paper. 
“He is another of our 
good patriots.” 

James lit the tall candle 
at the writing desk from 
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however had not completely dried 
the ink in one corner and_ his 
thumb smeared it. Sitting down 
again, he rewrote the lines on the 
same piece of foolscap just below 
his first attempt. This time he 
sanded it more carefully, making 
sure the ink was dry, and then 
took it to his mother. 
“That is very well done,” she 
said, praising his work. “Show it 
to Father.” Mr. Smith examined 
the writing. 
“It is good work, James,” he 
said. “You are fortunate to be 
able to write so well. I hope the 
time may come when we shall all 
have printed books and papers.” 
James returned to the desk, 
carefully tore off the first spoiled 
example, placed it in a pigeonhole 
with other scraps, then tore off the 
unused portion of the foolscap 
and replaced it in the drawer. 
Paper was scarce in those 
days and even a station- 
ers son had none to 
throw away. Even the 
back of his ruined exam- 
ple would be used. 

As soon as his lessons 
were finished, James lit 
his night candle and went 
up to bed. On seeing the 
light in the room Bill, 
the crow, flew up and 
perched on the window 
sill. James rubbed the 
shining black head with 
one finger. “You're a lot 
better than a parrot, Bill. 
That boy just doesn’t 
know what he’s talking 
about.” He blew out the 
light and climbed into 
bed. Bill flew to his 
perch in the big oak tree 
just outside the window, 
ruffled his feathers, and 
went to sleep. 


The feather evidently had 
blown away 


Sipe SUN was shining brightly 
as James, his books under one 
arm, swung down the street to- 
ward Mr. Elliott Gordon’s School 
for Young Gentlemen. Overhead 
James’s pet crow Bill flapped 
from branch to branch of the long 
line of oak trees, keeping pace 
with his young master. 

“Come here, Bill,” laughed 
James. The crow dropped obedi- 
ently to his shoulder. “You 
mustn’t come into the schoolhouse 
with me again today,” James told 
him. “Master Gordon was dis- 
pleased about it yesterday. You 
must go home. Understand? Go 
home!” 

Bill cocked his black head on 
one side and blinked his bright 
little eyes. James picked the bird 
off his shoulder, tossed him into 
the air and commanded, “Go 
home!” Bill wheeled a few times 
about the boy’s head and then 
started off through the trees. 
James turned once more toward 
school. Had he but looked back 
however, he might have spied the 
wily bird slipping silently from 
tree to tree behind him. 

When the morning song had 
been sung, Mr. Gordon asked 
James for his penmanship exam- 
ple. James flipped the pages of the 
book into which he had carefully 
placed the foolscap. It was not 
there! He looked again, and then 
leafed carefully through his other 
books. 

“Tm sorry, sir,” he said. “I must 
have lost it on the way to school. 
I know I had it when I left home.” 

“If I excuse you for, say, fifteen 
minutes, do you think you could 
find it?” asked Mr. Gordon. 

“Yes, sir,” replied James eagerly. 
“It isn’t far home and it must be 
some place between here and 
there.” 

“Very well then,” smiled the 
schoolmaster, “‘you are excused.” 

James quickly started retracing 
his steps toward home. He had 


gone about halfway when a flut- 
tering in a tree above his head 
caused him to look upward. There 
on a branch directly over him he 
saw Bill. Clasped in his beak was 
the precious penmanship example. 

“Come here, Bill!” James called. 
The crow hopped down to. the 
next branch. 

“Come here with that paper,” 
James ordered. Bill blinked his 
eyes, ruffled his feathers, and 
scratched his head but held tightly 
to the scrap of paper. ; 

“Please, Bill, please,” pleaded 
James. “I must have that paper. 
Master Gordon only gave me fif- 
teen minutes to bring it back.” 

Bill blinked his eyes and looked 
indifferently up the street. Then 
suddenly he dropped to James's 
shoulder. The boy quickly took 
the paper. “Thanks, Bill,” he 
cried, and set off at a run for 
school. 

“The torn place in the corner is 
where Bill, my crow, had it,” he 
explained. 

“That’s easily mended,” replied 
Mr. Gordon. He took a long pair 
of shears from his desk drawer 
and trimmed the foolscap. Then 
he read the inscription. 

“Your penmanship is excelled 
only by your selection of a sub- 
ject,” he said at last. 

“Mother suggested it,” the boy 
replied honestly. 

“This, I believe, is the preamble 
to our new Constitution,” ob- 
served Mr. Gordon. 

“Yes, sir,” said James. “Mr. 
Jacob Shallus gave it to my father 
yesterday.” 

Mr. Gordon pinned the paper 
to the wall in front of the class. 

“On this bit of foolscap,” he told 
them, “we have not only an ex- 
ample of good penmanship but 
the subject of a lesson for today. 
I am exceedingly happy to be the 
first schoolmaster privileged to 
teach a lesson that other teachers 
will teach, and other students 
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study, as long as these United 
States shall exist. Young gentle- 
men, we are present at history in 
the making.’ 

The pupils of Mr. Elliott Gor- 
don’s School for Young Gentle- 
men exchanged glances of sur- 


prise. 
“All last summer,” their teacher 
said, “while you were enjoying 


your vacation, great men from 
each of the thirteen States of our 
country were here in Philadelphia 
attending the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Some of you may even 
have played outside the State 
House where these men were 
meeting. While you played, they 
debated and made suggestions and 
framed a plan for a new form of 
government. 

“If I have succeeded in teaching 
you any history, you know that 
every nation has its ruler. He is 
called king, emperor, tzar, or by 
some other title, depending on the 
custom of the country. He is the 
ruler only because his father or 
some other relative was ruler be- 
fore him. 

“And now because of the men 
who met here in the Constitutional 


Convention, our country is going 
to have a different form of gov- 
ernment from any other nation. 
No one man is going to rule us 
just because his father did. Does 
any one know who is going to rule 
the United States of America?” 

A half-dozen hands were raised. 

“Benjamin Franklin,” said one. 

“George Washington,” suggest- 
ed another. 

James raised his hand. He tre- 
membered the conversation at the 
dinner table the night before. 
“ “We, the people,’ he quoted. 

“That's right,” approved Mr. 
Gordon. “ “We, the people.’ Your 
fathers and uncles and grand- 
fathers will rule.” 

One of the older boys in the 
class raised his hand. 

“If every one is to rule, sir,” he 
asked, “then who is left to be 
ruled?” 

“A fair question,” replied Mr. 
Gordon. “At first glance this ap- 
pears to be an army of generals 
with no privates; every one giving 
orders and no one taking them. 
The answer, Robert, is that we 
shall rule ourselves. We shall be 
the rulers and the ruled. 


“Briefly, as I understand from 
word that has come from the con. 
vention headquarters, every four 
years the people will select a pres. 
ident to be head of the govern. 
ment. If they grow tired of him 
they can choose another man for 
the head in four years. Thus no 
one family can become the hered- 
itary rulers of our nation. Even 
when one man is the leader or 
president, as he is called, he will 
be held accountable to the people 
for his acts. Every voting man will 
have a voice in the government 
and he will be partially the king.” 


AMES’S thoughts were on the 

new government as he walked 
slowly home from school that af- 
ternoon. He barely noticed when 
Bill flew down and perched on his 
shoulder. Every man a king! Mr. 
Schultz, standing in front of his 
hardware shop, a king! 

“Good afternoon, King Schultz,” 
he said absently. 

“Good after Mr. Schultz 
stared at James’s back as the boy 
went on past the store. “Lena,” he 
said to his wife as he re-entered 
the shop, “the boy’s daft. ‘King 
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The pretty 


Is just 


8 May 


Brimming over 
With bees. 


White clover 


As I walk 
Through the grass, 

Big parades 
Of ants pass; 

And the breeze 


_ Goody-good smell, 
Of just what 

I can’t tell, 
From the trees! 
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Schultz’ he called me! Imagine!” 

James, unaware of the commo- 
tion he had aroused, plodded on. 
His own father one of the na- 
tion’s rulers! And he himself to 
be one when he grew up. 

All these history-making meet- 
ings had been taking place at the 
State Hall, just a few squares 
from his father’s store. Jacob Shal- 
lus, his own father’s friend, was 
to copy the Constitution. Why, 
only the night before Mr. Shallus 
had bought the necessary quills 
and parchment from James’s own 
father. Father was furnishing the 
“makings” of the document that 
outlined the plan of a new gov- 
ernment—the first of its kind in 
history! 

James could think of nothing 
else all through the evening meal, 
and when Mother finally asked if 
Mr. Gordon had liked his exam- 
ple, he repeated what the school- 
master had said. 

“He’s a proper schoolmaster,” 
smiled Father Smith, ‘‘and it 
sounds to me as though he had at 
least one apt pupil at today’s les- 
son.” 

“James could not have chosen a 
better lesson to learn,” Mother 
Smith replied. “It’s a lesson I'll 
warrant will be in all schoolbooks 
a hundred and fifty years from 
now. Let’s see now, that would 
be in 1937.” 

The little bell at the outer door 
of the shop jingled, and a moment 
later Jacob Shallus appeared at 
the open dining-room door. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you at din- 
ner,” he said, “but the delegates 
want me to start copying the Con- 
stitution and I haven't a crow quill 
in the house. They want me to do 
it well, and there’s nothing better 
than a crow quill for fine work. 
Have you one?” 

“Sit down, Jacob,” Father Smith 
invited. “I'll see if I can find you 
one.” 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Our By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


Stamp Collectors 


w*,. do you want to be when you grow up? 

Most boys of today would answer that question by saying, “An 
airline pilot” or “A flyer like Lindy!” But not many years ago most boys 
would have answered, “Engineer of a fast express train.” Probably even 
many of you would like to sit in the cab of a powerful locomotive, send- 
ing it roaring past villages, through tunnels, and over long bridges. That 
must be an exciting feeling! 

There is something thrilling about every railroad train, whether it is a 
chugging freight with a long string of mysteriously laden cars or an ex- 
press that thunders past without giving you time even to wave to the 
engineer. 

Railroads have an added interest for every one in the United States 
because without them the country could never have spread westward as 
it did. The building of the first railroad across our Western plains 

furnished hundreds of exciting tales for his- 
tory and story books. 
. The men who have selected the subjects 
to be pictured on our United States stamps 
have usually decided to show some famous 
man. But when they did not picture a man 
on the stamp, they often used the picture of 


a train, because they knew how important 


the railroads were to our growing country 
and its people. That is why we see many trains on our early stamps. 

One of our earliest issues of postage stamps—printed in 1869, shortly 
after the Civil War—includes a three-cent stamp which pictures a loco- 
motive like those that pulled the first cross-country trains over the Indian- 
haunted plains and the towering Rockies. How long ago that was is best 
told by the picture of a pony-express rider on the two-cent stamp of the 
same issue. At that time the pony express was considered one of the 
fastest ways of carrying the mail. 

The Pan-American issue thirty years later pictures on the two-cent 
stamp a “fast express” that looks heavy and old-fashioned beside our 
sleek streamliners of today. Other American railroad stamps are to be 
found in the parcel-post issue of 1912. 

Before long perhaps the United States will print a stamp showing a 
modern American train. On the stamp that you see on our page this 
month Germany recently told the world 
about one of her new trains. It is one of a 
set of four stamps printed in 1935 to 
mark the anniversary of one hundred years 
of railroading in Germany. Another stamp 
of the same set, which is not pictured here, 
shows the queer engine of an 1835 Ger- 
man train. (Please turn to page 30) 
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HOLLAND 


By Russell Suppiger (10 years) 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Clipety-clop go the shoes 

As down the street they march in 
twos. 

In baggy pants and shining blouse 

Away we go to Grandmother's 
house. 


TWO RABBITS 


By Anne Fitzsimons (8 years) 
Savannah, Ga. 


There's a little rabbit 
In the big green wood; 
He’s a cute little rabbit 
But never, never good. 


There’s another little rabbit 
In the big green wood; 

He’s a cute little rabbit 
And always good. 


This bad little rabbit, 
He'll grumble and he'll fight; 
But when he sees some one bigger, 
He runs away in fright. 


Don’t forget the good little rabbit 
In that big green wood. 

You can’t say much against him; 
He is so very good. 


I like him best of all, 
He is so very good. 

I hope you are like him, 
In the big green wood. 
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MY FAVORITE BIRD 


By Joyce McLaren (10 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Although I like the dove’s soft 
call, 

I like the robin’s best of all. 

When pussy willows awake from 
their rest, 

The bluebird comes in his bright- 
blue vest; 

But of all the birds that are big or 
small 

I like the robin best of all. 


For his song tells us that spring 
is here, 

With every crocus, sweet and dear. 

I like the caw of a friendly crow, 

And the mavis’s song is rich, I 
know; 

But of all the birds that are big or 
small 

I like the robin best of all. 


Editor's Note: The guild pages are re- 
served for the original poems and 
stories of our readers. Any girl or boy 
under fifteen years of age may send 
us a@ poem or story of his own com- 
position, accompanied by a note from 
one of his parents or teachers stating 
that the poem or story is the child's 
own work. We cannot use copied ma- 
terial. 

We cannot use all the material sent 
us each month, so our guild judges se- 
lect the best for publication. Because 
of the large amount of mail, we cannot 
return or acknowledge unused work. 
We appreciate the interest of teachers 
who send us the compositions of their 
pupils. 

Mail your letters to WEE WISDOM 
Magazine, 917 Tracy. Kansas City, Mo. 
All seasonal material should reach us 
at least three months in advance of 
the date for which it is intended. 


THE MOON 


By Maisie Marnoch (10 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


The moon is very beautiful, 
It shines all the night; 
But we know very plainly 
It hasn’t its own light. 


It is so very lovely, 

Hanging there so high; 
But I often wonder 

Why they put it in the sky? 


MAY 


By Doris Carr (12 years) 
Vancouver, Wash. 


Hark! What is in the breeze? 

What is whispering—the trees? 

The flowers are smiling and nod- 
ding their heads, 

And the brooklets are rippling in 
their beds. 


Why, this is a puzzling question 
for me: 

To find such a change in the brook 
and the tree. 

The tree not very long ago 

Was barren and icy and covered 
with snow. 


The brook was frozen over with 
ice, 

But now it looks so sparkling and 
nice! 

“Pray tell me the cause of this 
change, birdie dear.” 

“Why, May, the goddess of spring 
is here!” 
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THE FAIRY BALL 


By Elaine Olivia Morse (8 years) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The fairies had a ball last night 
Down by the moonlit stream; 
They really had a fairy ball— 
It wasn’t just a dream. 
They danced so lightly on their 
toes 
You couldn’t hear a sound; 
Of course the elves and dwarfs 
were there 
All dancing on the mound. 
The lilies of the valley 
Tinkled sweetest melodies, 
While the breeze that murmured 
through the boughs 
Made gorgeous harmonies. 
The princess sang a lovely song, 
So tender, sweet, and low; 
And I was there behind a bush 
Although they did not know. ’ 
Then my cat Tom began to purr, 
And they scattered this way and 
that. 
My! I was having so much fun— 
That naughty little cat! 
So ’twas the end of the fairy ball— 
There wasn’t any more; 
And I don’t know if they've had 
one since 
Or if any were had before. 


THE THREE LITTLE 
DONKEYS 


By Charles Arthur Norris 


years) 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


Once there were three donkeys. 
One was white, one brown, and 
one black. Their names were 
Spunky, Darky, and Billy. All 
these donkeys were good little 
donkeys and their master was a 
good master. One day a circus 
man came and bought the don- 
keys. First he trained them to do 
tricks. But the best thing they liked 
to do was run races, because they 
would all run the fastest. They 
would finish in a straight line, and 
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their trainer called it a tie. An- 
other trick they liked was to have 
a monkey turn somersaults on 
their backs while they were run- 
ning. 

The circus man always let the 
donkeys be the leaders of the 
parade, Spunky first, and Darky 
and Billy second. They liked to be 
the leaders because they could see 
everything and they would have 
pretty things all over them. When 
the little donkeys grew older they 
were used to pull the circus wag- 
ons. They did not like to do this, 
because the wagons were very 
heavy. But the circus man did not 
like them to pull circus wagons 
either, so he let the donkeys carry 
advertisement signs on their backs. 
The donkeys liked to do this be- 
cause it made everybody look at 
them and they could show off. 
One day the donkeys were taken 
to an island far away and there 
they lived happily for the rest of 
their lives. 


FUN AT THE BEACH 


By Harold Mast (7 years) 
Colfax, Wash. 


Boys and girls have lots of fun, 
Playing all day in the sun; 
All day with their dolls and cars, 

All day on the hot sand bars, 
Watching sea gulls in the sky 
And the sailboats passing by; 
Swimming happy hours away; 
Having picnics every day. 


LITTLE BIRD 


By Alda Gay (6 years) 
Petersburg, Va. 


“Little bird, little bird, 
Will you sing a song to me?” 
“Oh, yes, I will sing: 
Tweedle-dee, tweedle-dee-dee. 
All day long I will sing you my 
song: 
Tweedle-dee-dee, tweedle-dee- 
dee.”’ 


SPRING SIGNS 


By Roberta Lick (714 years) 
Sask., Canada 


Little pussy willows 
Creeping up the stem, 


Do you hear the spring voices? 


Do you hear them? 


Little crocus is growing, 
He knows it is spring; 
He pushed and he shoved 

Like everything. 


Little purple violet 
Growing in the grass, 
Hiding from the children 

When they pass. 


The Prayer 
of Faith 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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What the Story Told Before 


Jet Stockwell and his family 
came West to their new home- 
stead by wagon train. The family 
consisted of Jet, his mother and 
father, Uncle John, his sister 
Sarah, and Lonny, his baby 
brother. Jet found that the end of 
the journey was only the begin- 
ning of a new life that would 
test them all. His first duty was 
to tend the cattle all day alone, 
far away from the camp, while 
Father and Uncle John cut trees 
for the new cabin that they must 
build. Watching the cattle all day 
long, Jet realized that the new 
homestead was going to be lonely; 
that there would be no friends 
close by and no school to go to in 
the winter. That first night at the 
supper table Jet said as much to 
his mother. “If only we had 
friends near us, it would seem 
like a home.” 

“Friends Mother said. ‘Why, 
Jet, we do have friends here!” 


Part II 


Dae looked up at his mother expectantly and 
asked, “If we have friends here in this new 
country, where do they live?” 

His mother pointed to the trees along the upper 
creek; then down across the lowlands. “Everything 
on this hill and slope is your friend. Everything in 
this new country will be your friends if you will ac- 
cept their friendship.” 

“Things are not friends,” Jet protested. 
“They can be,” his mother said evenly. 

Jet and Sarah talked this over as they washed the 

supper dishes. “We could play that things are our 
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friends,” Sarah suggested. 

Jet was serious. ‘Mother didn’t mean it that way. 
She said things are our friends. If things really are, 
we don’t need to play that they are.” 

Sarah brought more water from the fire. “Jet, I 
hope things are friendly, and—and that we get ac- 
quainted real soon.’ She smiled with misty eyes. “I 
miss Matty so much. Of course,” she added quickly, 
“T haven’t told Mother.” 

Jet looked at his sister with new understanding. 
She was lonesome too but was saying nothing about 
it. She was only ten and he would soon be twelve. 
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He was glad it was dark. No one 
could see the dull red that cov- 
ered his face. 

A few mornings later Jet wak- 
ened early. Father was yoking two 
of the oxen and hitching them to 
the wagon. Quickly Jet ran to see 
what it was all about. 

‘Tm going to the settlement,” 
Father explained. “Your mother 
needs meal and vegetables. 
And while there I am go- 
ing to attend to a little 
matter of business.” 

“Are you driving only 
two oxen?” Jet asked in 
surprise. 

“Yes. Since the wagon 
has been emptied of its 
load and had the bows 
and cover removed, two 
oxen can pull it easily 
enough.” 

“Will you be back to- 
night?” Jet asked wide- 
eyed. 

“No, it will take two 
days to reach the settle- 
ment and attend to my 
business, buy food, and so 
on. I hope to reach home 
before sundown of the 
fourth day.” 

“Is Uncle John going?” 
“He's staying to help you 
look after things,” Father 
said. “Take good care of 
Mother and the children. 
You had better let the cat- 
tle graze here on the lower 
slope. Keep them close 
to camp until I get back.” 

Father was gone when Sarah 
and Lonnie got up. Then soon 
Uncle John took his ax and went 
to the timber. Jet picked up his 
lunch, swung his long whip above 
his head, and cracked it loudly. 
He would stay close enough for 
Mother to see the cattle and for 
him to see the trees that shaded 
the camp. 

Being close to camp _ helped. 
Once at the pasture, he sat down 
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Illustrations by Elizabeth Arthur 


on the ground and put his hat and 
whip beside him. He wondered 
what Father’s business at the set- 
tlement was. He hoped Father 
would bring back some brown 
sugar like the sugar they had at 
Grandfather's. One of the heifers 
strayed some distance away. Jet 
got up and drove it back nearer 
the cows. 


The day passed quickly. He 
drove the cattle back to camp. 
Uncle John, instead of Father, 
took the buckets and went out to 
milk. Mother had a platter of 
mush fried to a golden brown for 
supper. They sat in front of the 
fire and talked awhile before go- 
ing to bed. 


HE NEXT morning Jet got 
up early. As he stirred the fire 


and put on more wood, he hoped 
things would go smoothly while 
Father was away. Then after 
breakfast, when Uncle John had 
started to the timber, Jet took his 
whip again and followed the cat- 
tle to the near-by grazing land. 

He was still wondering what 
Father's business at the settlement 
could be, when the sun told him 
that it was time to eat. 
Pride came up eager for 
his share. Jet held a piece 
of bread and butter high. 
Pride sat up and begged 
for it. Then Jet dropped 
it, and the dog caught it 
in his mouth. 

Jet turned—what was 
that noise? He listened. It 
was the steady stroke of 
Uncle John’s ax. He 
looked off in the direction 
where his uncle was at 
work. How green the tree- 
tops were! How pretty 
against the blue sky!— 
only the sky was not blue 
now, it was getting dark. 
A cloud was slowly rising 
above the trees in the 
west. 

The wind had changed 
too; it ruffled his collar 
and tousled his hair. May- 
be it would rain. He 
hoped not. It had not 
rained since they had been 
here. He wanted Father 


So the logs were with them when it did 
dragged intocamp jain Pride 


came and 

rubbed his body uneasily 
aganist Jet’s legs. The cloud was 
getting higher and higher, and no 
longer could he hear the sound 
of his uncle’s ax. 

Jet looked toward the camp. 
Mother was standing out away 
from the trees waving her apron 
high over her head. She must be 
waving at him. He picked up his 
hat and waved it in answer. Again 
and again Mother waved. What 
could she mean? Then the sound 
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of low distant thunder filled the 
air. Did Mother want him to come 
into camp? She was still waving. 
That must be it. He ran behind 
the cattle and cracked his whip. 

Uncle John reached camp first. 
Already he and Mother had 
stacked dry wood under the table 
and covered it over with empty 
feed sacks. Uncle John then hur- 
ried to meet Jet. They tied the 
milch cows securely to the big 
trees. They wanted the cattle near. 
If the milch cows were tied, the 
others would stay. 

When the bows and frame with 
the canvas cover still taut had 
been taken from the wagon, Fa- 
ther had placed it on a high spot 
of ground under the trees and 
fastened it down with pegs. This 
was their refuge now. Mother, 
Sarah, and Lonnie hurried inside. 
Uncle John, Jet, and Pride 


reached them just as the down- 
pour began. Even though it was 
only midafternoon, it was quite 
dark inside the wagon top, shel- 
tered as it was under the big 


trees. 

Lightning flashed and thunder 
roared while the rain beat against 
the canvas top close to their heads. 

“Poor Father,” Sarah whispered, 
“alone in an open wagon.” 

“He should be near the settle- 
ment by now,” Uncle John told 
her. “It probably is not raining 
where he is. When the rainfall is 
as heavy as this it usually covers 
only a small area.” 

Jet opened the flap at the front 
and looked out. The cattle were 
huddled together, their backs 
against the blowing rain. The 
opening let in a gust of wind and 
rain. 

“Hurry, Son, tie the flap down, 
we must keep the bedding dry,” 
Mother cautioned. Pride crawled 
in beside Jet’s feet, and no one 
seemed inclined to talk. 

Then the rain stopped as quick- 
ly as it had begun. The wind 
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calmed to a gentle breeze. The 
clouds broke away and the eve- 
ning sun peeped through, flooding 
the slope with a soft mellow light. 
Jet rolled his trousers to his knees 
and started on a tour of inspec- 
tion. The camp was drenched, but 
owing to the slope the water ran 
off quickly. They did not build a 
fire, but ate a cold supper stand- 
ing at the table. 

“What is making that roaring 
sound ?” Jet wanted to know. 

“I hear it too,” Uncle John said. 
“It may be——” 

They all saw it at the same 
time. A broad expanse of water 
shone between the trees along the 
creek. The creek was up and out 
of its banks. A river of water 
flowed down toward the shallows 
at the lower end. 

“Our logs!” Uncle John ex- 
claimed. “They will be washed 
away. All the logs your father and 
I have cut were piled along the 
creek bank.” He started off in the 
direction of the flooding water. 

Jet ran to his side; he wanted 
to see the water too. Then he re- 
membered that Mother, Sarah, 
and Lonnie would be left alone. 
Father had asked him to take care 
of them. He turned and went 
back. Mother had taken Lonnie 
inside the wagon top, which was 
the only dry spot on the hillside. 
Sarah still sat on one of the log 
benches digging her heels into the 
soft, wet ground. Jet sat down be- 
side her. 

“Jet, the rain’s washed the logs 
away; that was not a friendly 
thing to do, was it? I guess we'll 
just have to play that things are 
friendly after all.” 

“Sh, Mother feels bad enough 
with Father gone,” Jet told her. 
Then he sat quiet several minutes 
before he said, “Let’s try to find 
something that proves this was a 
friendly rainstorm.” 

Sarah shook her head. “I think 
a rainstorm just couldn’t be 


friendly”—her eyes brightened— 
“unless you say that it'll make the 
grass in the pasture grow.” 

“Not that,” Jet explained. “A 
nice little shower would have done 
that much better. I mean some- 
thing that just this rainstorm 
could have done. If we can find 
something like that, then Mother 
is right: things are friends.” 

“TIL think it was my friend—if 
it just hasn’t reached Father,” 
Sarah confessed. 


HE NEXT morning was 

bright and sunny, and Mother 
had the fire burning when Jet 
crawled out of bed. Hot hoecakes 
with butter and sorghum tasted 
good after their cold supper the 
night before. 

Uncle John came with the milk. 
“The creek is inside its banks 
again. I was down there early.” 

“Did you see the logs?” Jet 
asked. 

“No, they are gone. I'll start cut- 
ting again today. We need a cabin 
more than anything else right 
now.” 

“It’s a good thing we have plenty 
of trees on our land,’ Mother said 
cheerfully. 

When Jet drove the cattle to 
the lower slope he thought the day 
would seem long, but it did not. 
He had learned that it could be 
very pleasant sitting there watch- 
ing the cattle and thinking about 
things. Since he had found that 
the boy within himself could 
reason things out, he liked to 
argue sometimes. 

“Things are not our friends,” Jet 
thought; “just people are that.” 

But that inner voice told him, 
“Mother said things could be 
friendly too.” 

“Well, anyway a rainstorm is not 
a friend,” Jet insisted; ‘‘a rain- 
storm that brings the creek up and 
washes away your logs.” 

“Better not be too sure,” the boy 
inside him advised, ‘‘Mother 
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Jet cried. 


usually knows; and she said every- 
thing would be friends if we 
would accept the friendship.” 

“Oh, that’s the trick,” Jet ban- 
tered. ““We must accept the friend- 
ship.” 

“Of course,” the voice answered. 
“Even boys and girls can’t be 
friends unless they accept each 
other as friends.” 

“If a rainstorm can be friend- 


ly——_ 

Then it was late afternoon; time 
to drive the cattle to the shallows 
for water. The water was within 
the creek banks, but it still was a 
little muddy. The cattle had been 
grazing all day and were thirsty, 
and they waded right in and began 
drinking. Jet waited. A tree had 
fallen near the path, another one 
a few feet away. No, they were 
not trees; they were logs. A short 
distance away he saw another and 
another. “‘Father’s logs!” Jet cried. 
Here at the shallows the current 
had been less swift, the logs had 
lodged against the trees, and the 
water had gone down and left 
them. 

Jet ran between trees and 
around bushes. One, two, three, 
four, five. He had no time to count 
more, the cows were leaving the 
water. Quickly he hurried them 
into camp. He saw Uncle John 
coming with his ax. “The logs!” 
“T’ve found them. 
They're at the shallows—on solid 
ground.” 

Uncle John tied the milch cows 
to the trees. “Jet, if the logs are 
right down there by the shallows, 
let’s get the two oxen and the 
chains and haul them up here.” 

“Oh, let’s do,” Jet cried. “Let’s 
go now before dark. We could 
bring some this evening and the 
rest tomorrow evening. Maybe we 
could have them all here when 
Father gets home.” 

Uncle John agreed and Jet ran 
to tell Mother. Mother said it was 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Morn-ing in spring! 
With melt - ing snow, 


How the hap-py mead-ow larks and black -birds 


sing! 
Oh, the fresh-ness of the lit - tle winds that blow. 
LZ | il | i = | 
Bright is the sun, Day has be - gun— 
Sweet is the air, Song ev - ‘’ry-where— 
@ | 
Oh, there’s noth-ing quite so glad As morn-ing in spring! 
Oh, there’s noth-ing quite in spring! 


so glad As morn-ing 
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FTER Jesus had gone 

to be with the Fa- 
ther, eleven of the disciples were left the task 
of carrying on His teaching. Once there had 
been twelve. These twelve men had talked with 
Jesus, worked with Him, and prayed with Him. 
It was to them that He had revealed His inner- 
most thoughts. He had chosen them from among 
the many who had listened to His great teach- 
ing of love. He had called them apart by name 
and they had followed Him, believing the 
words that He spoke. 
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Jesus had the ability to look beyond men’s 
physical appearances and see the good in their 
hearts. How careful He must have been when 
it came to choosing the men in whose hands He 
wished to leave His Father’s work. He must 
have talked and prayed often with the Father. 
He spent much time teaching them and prepar- 
ing them for the work they were to do after 


He was gone. 


While Jesus was yet on earth teaching and 
walking with people there were some who 
thought He was John the Baptist; others 
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thought He was the prophet Elijah returned to 
earth. Jesus knew this, and one day while talk- 
ing to Peter He said, “Peter, who do you say 
that 1 am?” 

Immediately Peter answered, ‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

How the eyes of Jesus must have shone with 
a divine light as He looked into the face of 
His beloved friend. ‘Peter, thy faith is as a 
solid rock, and of this rock will I make the 
foundation of my church.” 

Peter was the first of the twelve disciples that 
Jesus chose. Then one after the other Jesus 
called them as He had need of them. Some 
thought that of the Twelve Jesus loved John 
most. If Jesus loved John much, there is no 
reason to believe that He loved the others less. 
He loved them all with an understanding love. 


Later one of the Twelve proved himself a 
traitor. So when Jesus had gone, the remaining 
eleven looked around in search of a man to fill 
out their number. This was no easy task. They 
missed the guidance of their dear Master who 
had made all their decisions, while they had 
only followed. But they talked long together, 
prayed much, and finally decided on Matthias. 

We know very little about the man Matthias 
who became the twelfth disciple, but we do 
know that he was a brave man and that he loved 
Jesus devotedly. Only a brave man would have 
publicly shown his willingness to be the twelfth 
disciple. For those were wicked times, and pun- 
ishment awaited all those who opposed the belief 
of the cruel rulers. Matthias 
showed his love for Jesus when 
he left his work and accepted 
the task of helping the dis- 
ciples spread the holy gospel. 


For a time after Jesus’ going the disciples 
met each day in the upper room where Jesus had 
eaten His last meal with them. As they met day 
after day they prayed to the Father for guid- 
ance, and the Spirit of God came and rested 
among them. The glory of their great privilege 
dawned upon them and they hesitated no 
longer. Were they not God’s chosen ones? Had 


By Bula Hahn 
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not Jesus the Christ selected them to do His 
work? 

Boldly then they came out among men and 
preached the gospel of God’s love. To a crowd 
in the street of Jerusalem one day Peter cried, 
“You denied the Son of God! You killed Jesus 
on the cross! But God the Father has raised 
Him from the dead, and we are His witnesses.” 

Those were brave words spoken by a brave 
man. The crowd wondered at the daring and 
power with which this man and his companions 
spoke. But they listened to the men-who had 
been with Jesus, and many there were that day 
who believed the word of God. 

We know Peter best of all the disciples. He 
was a man of impulsive action. He could think 
quickly and had the courage to act. Because of 
this characteristic he became the unquestioned 
leader of the Twelve. The others looked to him 
for guidance. They drew strength from his fear- 
lessness in the face of all obstacles. Peter had 
loved Jesus much, and now that Jesus was gone 
this love became the greatest thing in Peter’s 
life. 

“Upon this rock I will build my church,” 
Jesus said when speaking of Peter’s faith. 

But we must know that while Peter’s faith 
strengthened the others, the rest of the disci- 
ples too gave of themselves. Each added a defi- 
nite gift. 

John gave love. Unless we love one another 
we can in no way enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Matthew gave will power, the will to do and 
to obey God’s law. 

Simon, the Canaanite, gave 
zeal; a thirst for great things; 
a desire to glorify the things 
that were God’s. 

Thaddaeus taught men to throw away the 
things of ill repute; cast aside all that did not 
help them to be fine in God’s sight. 

Andrew and Philip were strong and power- 
ful; strong to do God’s bidding and powerful 
to accomplish what they set out to do. 

Bartholomew had imagination. Imagination 
is just another word for — (Please turn to page 32) 
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Pictured by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


ADGE ALLEN was skipping rope on her 

way home from school. It was good just 

to be alive now that it was May and spring 

again! Madge could not possibly walk along 

sedately on such a day as this; she felt more 

like flying. As she skipped along she pretended 

that she was a beautiful white bird, a’ large 

bird—for Madge hated being so small—flying 
along gracefully in the blue sky above. 

“Hey, Midge, wait a minute!” one of the 
group of girls behind her called. Madge 
stopped still. There it was again, that awful 
nickname that every one called her—Midge! 
No matter how often she asked the girls to call 
her by her right name they always seemed to 
forget. They said that Madge did not suit her 
but that Midge was just right. 

There were many reasons why Madge did not 
like to be small. Perhaps the most important 
one was that it was hard to get the other girls 


The story of a little girl 
that discovered how to be 
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to pay attention to her, and another was that it 
was always hard for her to see parades. 
The girls caught up with her and began to 


_chatter about the May Day play the class was 


going to give soon. 

Yes, there was another reason why Madge 
did not like to be small! She was always given 
the most insignificant part in the class plays, 
the part of a child, a fairy, or the little sister, 
while some of the larger girls were chosen for 
the part of princess or leading lady. 

Madge hung her jump rope on the fence and 
told the girls to wait for her while she ran 
inside to change her dress and get an apple or 
a cooky. 

She peeked at herself in the hall mirror be- 
fore she went into the kitchen to see her mother. 
If only she could grow tall very quickly! If only 
her hair would suddenly commence to curl and 
she could look like Sally Martin! Sally was the 
prettiest girl in the school, Madge believed. She 
was tall, and her hair was golden and long and 
always curled perfectly. Madge looked at her 
own straight brown hair braided in 
two pigtails, at her little round face 
with the freckles popping out across 
her nose, and at her short little fig- 
ure. It was no use to hope, she knew, 
for certainly she could not possibly 
be chosen as the May queen. 

Yet Madge felt that she could play 
the part as well as any of the girls, 
for she never forgot her lines or her dance 
routines. Whenever the school gave a play, she 
always helped the others by giving them their 
cues or prompting them under her breath, for 
she knew everybody’s part long before it was 
time for the performance. Yet because she was 
small she was always given unimportant parts 
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in everything that the school did. 

“Home so soon?” Mother greeted 
cheerily. She was standing at the 
sink preparing vegetables for din- 
ner. 

Madge tried to appear happy as 
she kissed her mother. The big, red 
apple, and the delicious oatmeal 
cooky that Mother had placed for 
her on the kitchen table cheered her consider- 
ably. Presently she was outdoors again playing 
hopscotch with her friends; and she had almost 
forgotten the May Day festival. 

Then Polly, her particular chum, who had 
stayed late at school to help the teacher, came 
over and announced that the May queen had 
been chosen. 

“Of course Sally Martin got it, but I don’t 
think it’s right!” Polly exclaimed. “I think 
Midge should have had it. She always learns 
plays quicker than any one else and has to help 
all the rest with their parts. I’m not going to 
speak to Sally Martin any more.” 

_ When the rest of the girls chimed 
in to agree with Polly, Madge felt 
very important. Of course she had 
hardly expected to be May queen but 
she was disappointed just the same. 
— The fuss the girls were creating over 

her made her feel important, and 

presently Madge found even herself 

believing that she should have been 
chosen May queen instead of Sally. Although 
she did not say so, she agreed with the girls that 
they should snub Sally. 

Presently, when Mother called her to come 
and set the table, Madge wondered why she 
should feel so troubled and unhappy. 

It did not seem just right to snub Sally, be- 
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cause in a way Sally could not help it if she was 
tall and queenly any more than Madge could 
help being small. But Sally was not friendly 
with any of the girls, Madge remembered. Some 
of them thought she was stuck up or something; 
so perhaps it served her right to be snubbed 
a bit. 

That unhappy feeling did not get any better 
though. Even after she and Daddy and Mother 
had eaten dinner she still felt troubled. As she 
was helping with the dishes Madge asked a 
question. 

“Mother, were you awfully small when you 
were a little girl—I mean small for your age?” 

“Why, no, dear, I guess I was just of average 
size. But you don’t need to worry, you're going 
to start growing one of these days and just shoot 
up!” 

“But, Mother,” Madge persisted, “what would 
you have done if you had been little and wanted 
awfully to be big?” 

Mother thought a while, then she put her 
hand on Madge’s head and stroked her hair for 
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a moment. “I'll tell you a secret, 
Madge,” she smiled. “It doesn’t 
matter much whether you are a 
big person on the outside or not. 
What really matters is for you to 
be so big inside, in character, that 
nobody will notice that you are 
small in size. Do you know what 
I mean, dear?” 

“You mean that I should think 
big thoughts and do big things?” 

“That's it! Only the way to think 
big thoughts is to think loving 
thoughts, and the way to do big 
things is to do loving things.” 

Madge pondered over her 
mother’s words as she prepared 
for bed: “Think loving thoughts 
and do loving things.” Well, she 
usually did think loving thoughts, 
and she never did anything mean 
to any of her playmates, at least 
not on purpose. But something 
down inside Madge told her that 
she was not thinking loving 
thoughts about Sally or doing a 
loving deed when she failed to 
speak to her just because Sally had 
been chosen as May queen. 

Yet it was pleasant to be the 
center of attraction. It made 
Madge feel important for all the 
girls to be angry with Sally on her 
account, and she should not fail 
them when they were doing it for 
her. She did not even mind very 
much now when they called her 
Midge. 


—— was not very happy 
the next week. She learned 


her part in the play easily, for she 
could always remember her lines. 
Besides she had a secret that 
helped her whenever she had parts 
to learn, arithmetic problems to 
solve, or other lessons to prepare. 
The secret was in a certain sen- 
tence, a few words only, but just 
as surely as she said the words and 
sat real still and thought about 
the problem or lesson, then what- 
ever she needed to know just 
seemed to pop right into her mind. 
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By Joanne Ney, 


T RACE this pattern off on stiff paper. Color with crayons or water 
colors. Make the background of the basket yellow, the monkeys 
brown or tan, and the band around the top of the basket green. Cut out, 
and bend all four sides up on the dotted line at the monkeys’ feet. Form 
the basket by hooking the paw of one monkey under the tail of the 
monkey directly in front of him until each monkey is holding the next 
monkey’s tail. Cut a strip of paper 9 inches long by ¥ inch wide. Color 
this strip yellow and paste it onto the basket for the handle. 

Your May basket is now ready for some spring flowers. If flowers 
are scarce, fill the basket with candy. Your friend will like that every bit 
as well. 


The girls were always teasing her 
to tell them the secret. But Madge 
had never told anybody, for she 
was afraid the girls would laugh 
at her. 

The rehearsals of the play did 
not go well because most of the 
girls were not speaking to Sally. 
While Sally just tossed her head 


and acted more stuck up than ever, 
any one could tell that she felt ill 
at ease in her part. Madge could 
not help feeling a little sorry for 
her, and she told Polly so. 

“That part really did belong to 
you,” Polly insisted. “Sally can 
never remember those long 
speeches she has to make, you 
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know that; and she is going to 
ruin the whole play, even if she 
does look perfectly beautiful in 
her long dress and crown.” 

Sally did look beautiful in her 
costume. Madge had to admit that 
she would not have shown up to 
advantage in the long robe and 
that she did look nice in her own 
costume, the short ballet skirt and 
bodice. Yet something inside 
Madge just would not let her give 
in. She knew all she needed to say 
to the girls was that she did not 
mind Sally’s being the queen and 
then the girls would all be friend- 
ly again, but somehow she just 
could not do it. 

Every once in a while the words 
her mother had said came to her 
mind. She knew that she was not 
being “big inside,’ but she tried 
not to think about it. 

At the final dress rehearsal Sally 
handled her part well, and the 
dance around the Maypole in the 
last scene was perfect. Everyone 
remembered her lines and her 
steps, and Miss Watson, the di- 
rector, said she would be very 


“Safety First” Say Fuzzy and Wuzzy 


proud if the girls did as well at 
the performance the next day. 

But next day everything seemed 
to go wrong. Madge and Polly 
were ready early, so they practiced 
their steps together, and some of 
the other girls went over their 
speaking parts. Just before the 
play Madge noticed Sally sitting 
in one corner of the dressing room 
reading her lines over and over, 
and presently she began to cry. 
Miss Watson went over and com- 
forted her and fixed her make-up 
all over again. Then it was time 
for the performance to begin. The 
curtain went up and the play was 
on! 

The excitement of performing 
before an audience only made 
Madge more alert and eager to do 
her best, but poor Sally was so 
nervous that she stumbled all 
through her opening lines. She 
forgot her speech twice and con- 
fused some of the other players. 
Madge felt an impulse to prompt 
her once or twice but decided not 
to. Sally was the queen, and after 
all it was not Madge’s fault that 


By Raiph Lane 


she could not remember her lines. 
At the end of the second act 
Sally was crying again and Miss 
Watson was frantic. The play 
would be ruined and the whole 
festival would be a failure if Sally 
fell down on the last act. Madge 
would have liked to go to Sally 
and comfort her but somehow she 
just could not make herself do it. 
Then suddenly Madge remem- 
bered what her mother had said. 
“What really matters is for you 
to be so big inside in character 
that nobody will notice that you 
are small in size.” Madge knew 
that she had not been very big in- 
side, the last few weeks, for she 
had not been loving toward Sally 
when she should have been. Sud- 
denly Madge broke away from the 
other girls and went straight to 
Sally and put her arms around her. 
“Can I help you, Sally?” she 
whispered. ‘You really are a love- 
ly queen—and we girls didn’t 
mean to be so unkind.” 
“T don’t know why the girls don’t 
like me,” Sally sobbed. “I try to 
(Please turn to page 32) 
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HE CHEERFULNESS ELF sat thoughtfully chewing the end of his 

ncil. 

AT wish I knew just how to answer Marilyn’s letter,” he said. “She 
wants to know how she can learn to be a better friend. She says it is easy 
for her to make friends, but she cannot keep them.” 

“Well,” I said, “why not tell her that one of the best ways to make 
and keep a friend is to let him know that you are interested in him? 
Show him that you are interested in the games he likes to play, the books 
he likes to read, and in everything that he likes to do. It really isn’t 
hard to plant seeds of friendship.” 


“I once made a poem about planting seeds of friendship,” said the 
Cheerfulness Elf. “Here it is in my scrapbook. Listen! 


“Plant some seeds deep in the soil 
(Loving thoughts will do), 

Fill the air with sunshine warm 
(Bright smiles peeping through), 

Wet the ground with gentle rain 
(Kind words soft and low)— 

You'll be pleased to see the way 
Friendship gardens grow!” 


“After listening to that little rhyme, I feel sure you'll not find it 
hard to tell Marilyn what to do in order to win and hold friends,” I 


declared, smiling. 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
gitls speak good words, think 
good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. There are no club dues. If 
you wish to become a Booster 
write to the secretary, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Boosters who wish help with 
their problems may also write to 
the secretary. If they desire help 
through prayer, she will see that 
their requests are called to the at- 
tention of Silent Unity. (Silent 
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Unity is a group of people at 
Unity School who pray for those 
who request help.) 


Jane has had a wonderful heal- 
ing experience. God is health, and 
His will for us is always perfect 
health. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am writing to tell 
you of a wonderful experience I had. 
I hope it will encourage other Boost- 
ers to take everything to God. A short 
time ago I was in a negro-minstrel 
show. The blackening that was used 


on me poisoned my face. It was very 
painful as well as unbecoming. When 
I had missed a week of school I wrote 
to you to have Silent Unity pray for 
me. That was on Thursday. Friday | 
attended school. My chin seemed to be 
affected the worst, as it was completely 
covered with a scab. Friday afternoon 
the whole scab suddenly dropped off 
and my chin was healed. Ten > later 
my face was perfectly clear.—Jane 
Doughty. 


We thank Richard for his good 
wishes. We feel sure he must lead 
a very happy, busy, and useful life. 

Dear Secretary: 1 think the Booster 
Club is very interesting and I shall al- 
ways try to remember to keep the 
tules and the pledge. I have been 
taught to say The Prayer of Faith 
when I am sick or need help. I think 
every one should know it. I live on a 
twenty-acre farm. I like to work with 
the animals better than anything else. 
For the last two summers I have herded 
cattle. There are 108 cows in the herd 
in all. I wish all the Boosters health 
and joy and wealth —Richard Johnson. 


Not only can we say The Prayer 
of Faith for ourself and for others, 
but we can teach those we love the 
joy of using it for themselves. 
Sadie Dean helped her sister in 
this way. 

Dear Secretary: About a week ago 
my sister had a very sore leg. We 
thought that it would not get well for 
a long time. I told her to say The 
Prayer of Faith. Now her leg is well, 
and she is walking around and helping 
Mother. I hope all the Boosters are 
feeling fine——Sadie Dean Miller. 
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Often Boosters write to us tell- 
ing us how The Prayer of Faith 
has healed some loved pet. Oliver’s 
letter is one of this kind. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
is very helpful in time of need. I use it 
three times daily. We have a little pet 
cat and we call her Smoky. She was 
sick when we got her, but we re- 
peated The Prayer of Faith and she is 
quite well now. 

I like the Cheerfulness Elf. He 
seems to be everywhere. When I get 
WeE Wispom, I always turn first to 
look at the beautiful pictures and then 
I turn to the Booster page. The Cheer- 
fulness Elf is always busy doing all 
he can to help others and make them 
happy. He never seems to get tired. I 
like the Booster Club, and I am proud 
to be a member.—Oliver Cheesman 
(B. W. 1). 


Everybody responds to love and 
loving thoughts; even animals do. 
Betty found that her little dog 
could tell the difference between 
a loving and an unloving attitude. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been on a 
trip. First I went to New York City; 
then to my grandfather's farm for a 


visit. Sometimes on a trip it is very 
hard to think of God as much as one 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“It’s in the earth, it’s in the sky, 
It’s in the stars above; 
The winds repeat it all day long: 


‘Remember, God is love!’ ” 


ness and love before unfriendliness. 
I am teaching my little dog to do 
tricks. At first I said harsh words to 
her and often forgot that God loves 
her as much as He does me. Then 
I remembered that God loves every 
living thing and that I must love my 
dog too. When I remembered this it 
was just like magic, it was so easy to 
teach her to do tricks. Love to all the 
Boosters.—Betty Tallman. 


Ceylon is thousands of miles 
away, but Lionel comes very close 
to us in spirit as he repeats The 
Prayer of Faith. 

Dear Secretary: | am happy to send 
in my report for the month. I am at 
home and it is morning. The house 
sparrows are twittering happily out- 
side. The sun has just risen and its 
rays are shining on our estate. The 
laborers (rubber tappers) can be seen 
peacefully doing their work. The 
flowers are all in bloom and they are 
beautiful. After one year of residence 
in Ayagama I see the first bloom of 
the barbatan daisies. The air is still, 
but cool. This is the scene I see when 
writing this letter. 

I am faithfully keeping the Booster 
rules. I sometimes lose my temper, but 
I am trying very hard to overcome this. 
I always try to help my younger sisters 


ought to. I found that when I did 
think of Him I had a much better 
time. 

Once in a while I get mad and don’t 
feel like doing anything, but when I 
remember that I am a Good Words 
Booster I know I must not get mad. 
I tell myself I must be more kindly 
and love people more. I certainly hope 
that other Boosters are putting kindli- 
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to be happy, and I recite The Prayer 
of Faith often.—Lionel Harold Drie- 
berg (Ceylon). 

& 


Vacation time is almost here 
again. Just one more month and 
then parks and playgrounds and 
all nature’s wide open spaces will 


be calling Boosters out to play. 
Secretary. 
* 


READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 


Dorothy Foust, Rte. 1, Box 14, 
Athens, Tenn.; Ruth Miller (13), Rte. 
2, Howard City, Mich.; Annabelle 
Mills, Rte. 1, Harpster, Ohio; Betty 
Hinshaw, 1520 South G St., Elwood, 
Ind.; Dolores Mary Wirth (12), Rte. 
1, Oswego, Ill.; Betty Jame Meyer 
(10), Rte. 1, Oswego, IIl.; Myrtle 
Beyer (13), Blenheim Rd., Phoenix, 
Md.; Flora Yerkes, Rte. 1, Marysville, 
Calif.; Dorothy Ann Kohan (10), 
3421 Rebecca St., Homestead Park, 
Pa.; Shirley McGinty (11), Rte. 1, 
Box 338, Poulsbo, Wash.; Marilyn 
June Thompson (9), Hammonds, 
Terry Rd., Lansdowne, Md.; Erma 
Bentley (11), 81 N. 20th St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Mary Elizabeth Buchanan 
(9), 806 Ridge St., Newark, N. J.; 
Helen Campbell, 2640 Angus Blvd., 
Regina, Sask., Canada; Betty Newkirk, 
2101 W. 3d St., Waterloo, Iowa; 
Merle Jean Eisenbrey (12), 40 Pine 
St., Dover, Del.; Audrey Keithly, 348 
Kenilworth, Detroit, Mich.; Rachel 
Andrews (13), 218 Berkeley Ave., 
Bloomfield, N. J.; Thelma Kellogg 
(13), Rte. 2, N. Judson, Ind.; Kath- 
eryne Hunter (11), Box 505, Albany, 
Tex.; Winnifred Blackwell, Mana- 
wagonish Rd., Fairville, St John, N. B., 
Canada; Jeanne Secord (12), 3035 
Stone Ave., Omaha, Nebr.; Nellie 
Rose Jung, Box 146, Albany, Tex.; 
Maetta Hues (13), Box 358, Billerica, 
Mass.; Mary Karian (14), Rogers 
Ave., Billerica, Mass.; Janet Moll, 
1640 Gilbert Rd., Toledo, Ohio; Susan 
Virginia Stokes, 5708 Bland Ave., 
Baltimore, Md.; Marjorie Plant (10), 
3664 Alter Pl., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Zada Schumer, Woodleaf Star Rte., 
Oroville, Calif.; Patricia O'Byrne, 146 
Manless Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada; 
Mary Ann Knakos (13), 2016 Noble 
Ave., Springfield, Ill.; Edna Durkin 
(12), 923 E. 40th St., Chicago, IIl.; 
Doris Tindall (12), Glen Mills, Pa.; 
Louis Woods, Franz Liszt Academy, 
Media, Pa.; Helen C. Thierwechter 
(10), Rte. 2, Lebanon, Pa.; Frieda 
Kampen (14), Rte. 2, Waseca, Minn.; 
Frank Vicker (11), Rte. 1, New Hart- 
ford, Conn,; Maxine McKee (12), 
Rte. 1, Sparta, IIl. 
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oe GAZED longingly at the 
box of chocolate-covered 
cherries on Mr. Gaebler’s counter. 
It was a beautiful, hand-painted 
box, and Red knew that chocolate- 
covered cherries were his mother’s 
favorite candy. 

“You're thinking of a present for 
Mother’s Day?” smiled the drug- 
gist. 

“Yes,” said Red. “That box there 
—how much is it?” 

“Seventy-five cents,” the druggist 
replied, “and finer chocolates you 
never ate. Want it?” 

Red hesitated as his groping 
fingers searched the depths of his 
pocket. But he did not need to 
bring the coins out to know that 
he had only twenty-four cents. 

“It’s just exactly what I want,” 
he admitted unhappily, “but I 
haven't near enough money.” 

“TI should like to see you get it,” 
replied Mr. Gaebler. “I know your 
mother would be pleased. Tell you 
what I'll do. I'll put it away, it’s 
the last box like this that I have, 
and if you can get the money to- 
night it’s yours. Of course tomor- 
row morning I'll have to put it out 
again for sale because that’s my 
last chance to sell it before 
Mother's Day.” 

“Thank you,” Red sighed, “but 
you may as well leave it out now. 
I can’t possibly get the money.” He 
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By Curtis Haseltine 


picked up the big sack of groceries 
and started toward the door. 

“Good-by, Red, and good luck. 
I hope you get the money,” the 
druggist called. As Red went out 
the door, Mr. Gaebler slipped the 
box under the counter. 

Red slowly trudged the block 
and a half to the bus station, his 
thoughts still on the beautiful box 
of chocolates. Once aboard the bus 
he set the groceries down beside 
him, took out his money and 
counted it. 

“Only twenty-four cents. I knew 
it,” he said to himself, “and that 
box of candy costs seventy-five. 
Let’s see, that leaves fifty-one 
cents. Where could I earn that 
much by tomorrow morning? I 
guess I just haven’t got a chance.” 

The bus quickly ate up the miles 
and in a few minutes Red was 
let out at the crossroad that led 
to his home. 

“A fine Mother’s Day this will 
be,” he muttered, ‘with me not 
able to get anything for Mom, the 
swellest mother of them all. She'll 
think I don’t care very much about 
her.” Tears welled up in his eyes, 
but he rubbed them out hastily with 
his fist and plodded on. ‘And all 
because of a measly fifty-one cents. 
Oh, if I had only saved my share 
of last summer’s garden money!” 

He thought of borrowing the 
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Red Finds Way 


necessary amount from his father 
and then paying it back from his 
next year’s vegetable income, but 
he knew he wouldn’t get that 
money for a long time yet. 

“But Dad would want to give the 
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money to me anyway, and that 
wouldn't be a present from me at 
all,” he concluded. ‘‘No, I've just 
got to earn it.” 

The red-haired Spartan was al- 
most drenched with despair when 
he came to the top of the hill in 
front of Doc Peter's big white 
house. Suddenly his gaze fastened 
on the picket fence that separated 
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Doc’s beautiful lawn from the road. A light bright- 
ened his woebegone countenance. 

“I wonder!” he exclaimed. Thrusting open the 
gate, he strode quickly up the walk to the house. 
“Is Doctor Peters home yet?” he asked when Mrs. 
Peters came to the door. 

“No, Red. He won’t be home until tomorrow morn- 
ing. He’s staying in town tonight. What did you 
want to see him about?” 

“Well, he mentioned last fall that your picket fence 
would need re- 
painting this spring 


“Yes, ma’am,” Red replied delightedly. “I'd be 
awfully glad to. I'll just run on home with these 
groceries and then I'll be right back.” 


MILES had replaced the deep frown on Red’s 

face as he came into the kitchen with his sack 

of groceries. He hurried to his room, slipped into 

his overalls, and was almost outside the kitchen door 
when his mother called to him. 

“Red, I have some empty fruit jars that I'd like for 

you to store up in the barn loft for me 

before you go out to play. I’ve gathered 


and told me to 
make him a price 
when I got ready. 
Well, ready 
now!” 

“It certainly does 
need painting,” 
Mrs. Peters smiled. 
“What is your 
price?” 

“Fifty-one cents,” 
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them up and stacked them on the kitch- 
en table, but Ill have to have that 
space shortly when I start getting sup- 
ex. 
. Red stopped. He wanted to tell her 
about his fence-painting job, but if he 
did not move the fruit jars Mother 
would have to carry them all to some 
other place before she could get dinner. 
And if he made her do that his 
Mother’s Day present would not 
amount to much. 

Still he had promised Mrs. Peters 
that he would do the job that night. 
“All right, Mother, I'll take care of 
them right away!” he said. He ran out 
to the barn, gathered up all the empty 
fruit jar cartons he could find, and 
rushed back. When he had all the car- 
tons filled with jars, he took them one 
by one out to the barn and climbed up 
to the loft with them. Finally the last 
carton was safely stored. 

“That was a quick job,” his mother 
smiled. “Now you may run along and 
play.” Red grinned to himself as he 
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Red replied promptly. 
“You have it figured down to a fine point,” laughed 
Mrs. Peters. 

It was on the tip of Red’s tongue to tell her the 
reason for the unusual figure, but he thought better 
of it. 

“T just figured it that way,” he grinned. 

“Your price is fair enough,” Mrs. Peters agreed. ‘I 
wonder if you could do it tonight so we could sur- 
prise the doctor when he comes home tomorrow?” 


thought of the “playing” he was going 
to do. 

“Mother had a little job for me,” he explained to 
Mrs. Peters. 

“That's all right,” she replied. “I think you can 
still make it if you work fast.” 

Red painted as rapidly as he could and still do a 
careful job. 

“I never realized how many sharp angles there are 
in a picket fence,” he said to himself. “Boy, I’m not 
going to have any time to waste if I want to get 
this done before dark. But I am going to get it done, 
and Mom’s going to get her present after all.” 

The thought made him whistle, and whistling 
made the job seem less slow and tedious. 
The sun was entirely below the horizon when Red 
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finished painting. Mrs. Peters 
came out to inspect his work. 

“You did fine, Red,” she compli- 
mented him. “Here’s your fifty- 
one cents. You certainly earned 
every penny of it—even the odd 
one. 

Red thanked her, put the money 
in his pocket, and carried the paint 
can to the tool shed. 

“You came close to being late 
for supper,” Coralee remarked as 
Red was washing his hands. 
“Where did you go, anyway? The 
whole gang was wondering about 
you.” 

“That’s a secret,” grinned Red. 

“My, but you look happy to- 
night,” smiled Mrs. Sloan as Red 
sat down at the table. 

“I am,” said Red, smiling back 
mysteriously. 

It was early the next morning 
when Red left the house and 
headed toward the big road, but 
the smile had gone from his face. 
Only after he had gone to bed the 
night before had he remembered 
that he had just money enough for 
the candy and none left over for 
bus fare. 

“I wouldn’t have minded walk- 
ing to town any other time,” he 
told himself, “but Mr. Gaebler 
said he’d have to put that box out 
for sale again this morning.” 

Gradually the sun rose higher 
in the sky, and before long Red 
was flushed and breathless from 
his rapid pace. 

“I've just got to make it,” he 
said. “After getting the money 
I can’t fail now.” 

But such fast walking finally 
tired even Red’s sturdy legs, and 
much as he wanted to hurry, he 
was forced to go more slowly. 

“Maybe it’s already sold,” he 
mourned, “and only because I 
didn’t have bus fare.” 

Just at that moment he heard 
the familiar honk of a horn be- 
hind him. 

“What are you doing so far from 
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home?” asked Mr. Harrison as he 
stopped the car. “Climb in.” 

Red quickly got into the auto- 
mobile, and as David’s father 
started off once more, he told him 
of his struggles to get the box of 
candy. 

“Well, we'll know in about five 
minutes now whether it’s sold or 
not,” said Mr. Harrison. “It’s still 
early, so maybe you have a 
chance.” 

Red leaped from the car as it 
stopped in front of Mr. Gaeblet’s 
store. The druggist saw him com- 
ing and reached under the counter. 

““Here’s your box of candy,” he 
smiled. 

“I thought you were going to put 
it out on the counter this morn- 
ing,” said Red as he counted out 
the money. 

“No, I knew you'd be in for it,” 
Mr. Gaebler explained. ‘“When- 
ever a boy wants something as 
badly as you wanted that candy 
for your mother, he usually finds 
some way of getting it.” 


Bill’s Feather 


(Continued from page 9) 


He disappeared into the store 
but came back a moment later 
empty-handed. 

“Tm sorry,” he announced. “I 
have plenty of goose and swan 
quills but not a single crow quill. 
I can send James over to Mr. Fry’s 
shop for one, though.” 

“Thank you,” Jacob Shallus re- 
plied. “I must have one.” 

“Mr. Shallus,” James spoke up, 
“I know where there’s a crow 
feather that will make a fine quill. 
May I give it to you for the Con- 
stitution? I'd like to do some- 
thing.” 

“Spoken like a true patriot,” 
smiled Jacob Shallus. “I shall be 
only too pleased to accept your 
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James lighted his father’s lan- 
tern. He remembered seeing yes- 
terday evening, a black feather 
spiraling slowly to the ground 
after it had been shaken loose 
from Bill’s wing. 

Hurriedly he searched the 
ground about the shop door. The 
feather evidently had blown away. 
Farther and farther he looked. 
Finally the lantern’s dim light 
glinted on the feather, caught in 
the grass at the foot of an oak 
tree. Quickly he snatched it up 
and ran back to the little shop. 
Mr. Smith deftly trimmed the 
quill with quick strokes of his 
penknife. 

A moment later Jacob Shallus 
had gone, taking with him a good 
stout crow quill. 

It was Monday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 17, 1787. James, with a 
group of other boys, was peering 
through a window of the great 
Pennsylvania State House. Bill, 
the crow, sat on his shoulder. 

Benjamin Franklin stepped up 
to sign the Constitution of the 
United States. Pointing to a carved 
half-sun on President Washing- 
ton’s chair, Mr. Franklin said: 

“I have often looked at that half- 
sun without being able to tell 
whether it was rising or setting; 
but now at length I have the hap- 
piness to know that it is a rising 
and not a setting sun.” 

James smiled at the bird on his 
shoulder. “Just think, Bill,’ he 
said, “you and I had a part in it— 
with a feather you threw away!” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Although count- 
less studies have been made of the 
delegates to the historic American 
Constitutional Convention and their 
remarks, and although the part each 
one played has been carefully re- 
corded, so far no mention has been 
made of the unknown man who fur- 
nished the quills with which that vital 
document was penned. Even his name 
has been lost in the 150 years since 
he played his humble yet indispensable 
tole in one of this country’s greatest 
dramas. 


Chocolate Milk 


By Lois Van Alstine 


NE day when Vannie was attempting to open a bottle of milk, he 

pressed the cap too hard and milk flew in all directions. As it ran 

down over his face, he blinked in surprise and exclaimed, “Well! I didn’t 
know these things would explode!” 

Most WEE WISDOM readers will admit that they have had experi- 
ences very similar to this. So evidently the milk-bottle cap is dangerous. 
There is one big consolation. After the milk-bottle cap explosion is over, 
we still have something very good left, which is of course a big drink of 
milk. 

As much as Peggy, Rick, and Van like milk, they enjoy chocolate 
milk for a change sometimes. How should you like to have Rick’s recipe? 
He makes it this way: 


Chocolate Milk Syrup 


1 cupful sugar 

Y4 cupful cocoa 

tablespoonful flour 
teaspoonful salt 


1 cupful water 
1 teaspoonful butter 
1 teaspoonful vanilla extract 


Mix the sugar, cocoa, flour, and salt together. Then add the water 
and butter and let come to a boil. Boil a few minutes, or until syrupy. 
Remove from fire and add the vanilla extract. Two or three tablespoon- 
fuls of this syrup added to a glass of milk makes a delicious drink. 


As nothing is known of him, your 
author has taken the liberty of giving 
him an identity, clothing him with 
personality, and imagining his thoughts 
and opinions regarding the document 
at whose birth he assisted. With the 
exception of Benjamin Franklin, 
George Washington, and Jacob Shal- 
lus, all other characters in this story 
are purely fictional. 

Today, if you visit the Congres- 
sional Library in Washington, D. C., 
you may see the original Constitution, 
the same one Jacob Shallus penned 
150 years ago. The writing has faded 
through the years, but the principles 
of government that it outlines are as 


fresh, alive, and vital today as they 
were when the ink was wet; for truth 
never fades. Truth is always vital and 
alive, and our government was founded 
on truth. 


Table Blessing 


I know this food 
Is life from Thee. 
Now bless it, Lord, 
To strengthen me. 
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CK was digging in his garden 

plot one early spring day when 

he saw Mamma Robin for the first time. She 

had hopped so close to him that he could scarce- 

ly believe his eyes. He had always supposed that 

all birds were afraid when they saw boys. 

Mamma Robin however just cocked her head 
to one side and waited. 

“What are you waiting for?” inquired Dick. 

The robin apparently thought that Dick 
should know, for she cocked her head a little 
higher and continued to wait. 

“I do believe you’re waiting for me to dig 
some more.” 

As he pushed the spade into the warm earth, 
the robin came closer. When Dick turned the 
spadeful of ground over, she hopped into the 
freshly dug space and hunted eagerly and thor- 
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Illustrated by Florence White Williams 


oughly, but with no success. 

“We'll try again,” Dick encouraged her. 

The next search was more successful and 
Mamma Robin displayed a nice fat worm. 
Tightening her hold on this choice morsel, she 
flew straight to the big elm. 

“Why, I didn’t know there was a nest there!” 
gasped Dick. 

By stepping back against the fence he could 
see it. There must be some tiny babies in it, he 
decided, for Papa Robin was on guard. When 
Mamma Robin flew up with her offering, four 
little birds stretched their necks and opened 
their wide mouths all at once. 

“Are you back for more?” demanded Dick, 
as Mamma Robin flew down once more. He 
smiled when he said it. It was fun digging 
worms for a robin family! 
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Mamma Robin followed carefully in Dick’s 
footsteps. Every time she found a worm, she 
flew straight to the nest. 

“I don’t believe you have had your own lunch,” 
scolded Dick. 

Mamma Robin ignored this and made an- 
other trip to the nest. When she did not return, 
Dick decided that the babies were satisfied. He 
looked around him. His whole garden plot was 
spaded. Time had never gone so swiftly. 

He was eager as he spoke to his father at the 
dinner table that night. 

“I want to spade up some of your part of the 
garden. Mine’s all finished.” 

“Why, of course, Dickie,” Father agreed; “but 
why so eager to spade?” 

“I’m helping to feed a robin family,” boasted 
Dick. 

“Well, I never heard of anything like that be- 
fore!” marveled Father, when he had been told 
about Dick’s adventure. 


| ea could hardly take time to dress the 

next morning. He wanted to hurry out to 
see Mamma Robin. Suppose she did not come 
back! But when he opened the kitchen door, 


- there she was, perched on the fence post as pert 
as she could be. 
“Good morning,” called Dick, and to his de- 
light Mamma Robin chirped good morning to 
ind him. Every time he spoke, the robin chirped, 
rm. and Dick told his parents proudly that Mamma 
she Robin talked to him. They listened at the back 
door, and agreed that Dick was right. 
e!” Dick dug up most of his father’s garden plot, 
and then dug his own, over and over. But he 
uld did not plant any seeds. 
_ he “I just can’t take time to plant anything as long 
hen as she needs me,” he explained. 
our He was very proud of his robin friend. He 
ned was busy too. When Barbara came to the fence 
he scarcely spoke to her. 
ick, She was his little neighbor, and they had 
He always played together. But not any more— She was his little neighbor, and they had 
ring Dick had a robin! always played together. But not any more 
When Barbara could stand it no longer, she —Dick had a robin! 
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leaned across the fence and called, 
“May I come over and dig just 
one worm for the robin?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Dick 
promptly. “She would be afraid of 
any one but me.” 

“I will be careful not to frighten 
her,” promised Barbara. 

Dick started to explain how 
very important it was that the 
robin should not be frightened. 
Then he thought suddenly, “I am 
just being selfish, because I am so 
proud that a robin likes me.” 

“Come on over,” he invited. 

Barbata scampered to the gate. 
She was so excited that she almost 
ran, but she remembered in time 
to slip quietly into the yard. The 
robin flew away anyhow. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” Barbara 
wailed and turned to go home. 

“Just start to dig,” urged Dick. 
“She'll come back.” 

Barbara dug a spadeful of 
earth, Mamma Robin hopped 
down. 

“Here you take it, before she 
flies away again,” said Barbara. 

“No, dig some more.” 

So Barbara dug some mote. 
Each time she turned the earth 
over, the robin hopped nearer. 

Finally she hopped up and 
pulled a worm from the ground, 
right at Barbara’s feet! 

“Now there are two of us to 
help the robin family,” smiled 
Dick. 


Our Stamp 


Collectors 
(Continued from page 9) 


If you have that stamp, you will 
see much difference between the 
locomotive pictured on it and the 
1851 engine on the Peruvian 
stamp shown here. Evidently 
many improvements were made 
in trains in the sixteen years that 
passed between the building of 
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FORSYTHIA 
By Marguerite Gode 


This morning I awakened 
To meet a glad surprise: 
The brown forsythia bush 


was gay 
With yellow butterflies! 


the two locomotives. The Peruvian 
engine was named La Callao after 
Peru’s province of Callao where 
the short railroad on which it ran 
was constructed. This locomotive 
deserves its place on a stamp be- 
cause it was the first one ever to 
be used in South America. Doesn’t 
it seem a bit unusual to picture a 
railroad train on an_ air-mail 
stamp ? 

Another sort of train and one 
that not nearly so many of us 
have a chance to see is the subway 
train. Subways are underground 
electric railroads, and in the 
world’s larger cities the short 
trains of cars that run on them 
carry many people to and from 
home and work or school. It 
would make the streets too 
crowded if every one tried to ride 
on streetcars or busses, so great 
numbers of persons ride the elec- 
tric trains that run through these 
tunnels under the streets. 

New York City has a famous 
subway system, as has London 
where the subway is called the 
“underground” or the “tube.” 


Paris, Boston, Berlin, Madrid, 
Budapest, and Moscow are other 
cities having subways. 

Recently Moscow completed its 
first underground railroad, and 
naturally that was the signal for 
issuing a set of Russian stamps to 
honor the event. The fifteen- 
kopeck stamp that is shown on our 
stamp page is a view of the sub- 
way trains in a Russian station. 
Does the circular shape of the 
tunnel give you a hint as to where 
the Londoners’ idea of “tube” 
came from? This Moscow subway 
—including the trains—looks very 
much like the one in New York. 

In the space we have on our 
stamp page we could not begin to 
tell about all the famous and in- 
teresting trains that have their 
portraits on stamps from all over 
the world. But you can have the 
fun of going through your album 
and finding them for yourself. 


Jet’s Friends 
(Continued from page 15) 


a splendid idea. So the logs were 
dragged into camp, Jet and Uncle 
John driving the oxen. When they 
had the chains fastened around 
the seventh and eighth logs it was 
getting quite dark. “We shall 
leave the rest for tomorrow eve- 
ning,” Uncle John said. 

And the next evening when 
they had found the seventeenth 
and eighteenth logs, Uncle John 
told Jet that that was all. 

“None of them were lost?” Jet 
exclaimed. 

“Not one,” his uncle answered. 

Darkness was settling over the 
hillside when Uncle John tied up 
the oxen. Jet helped Sarah with 
the supper dishes. “Do you know 
——" he began. 

“Yes, Jet, I know what you're 
going to say,” Sarah interrupted. 
“That even a rainstorm can be a 
friend. It helped get our logs in.” 
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“Since a rainstorm can be a 
friend, I guess most everything is,” 
Jet told her. “Mother is right.” 

Lonnie was in bed asleep, but 
Father had not come home yet. 
The others sat around the fire 
waiting and listening. Just as the 
moon peeped up over the treetops, 
they heard the creak of wheels 
bumping and rolling down the 
rough hillside. 

Jet jumped up excitedly. 
“Here’s Father!” he cried. Then 
he stopped and peered through 
the darkness. Close behind Fa- 
ther’s wagon walked a big shad- 
owy form. When Father turned 
toward the camp, the dark object 
turned too. How long had it been 
following Father? And what 
could it be? 

(To be continued) 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of May 1 


The Father guides me every day, 
Because | trust Him when I pray. 


For the week of May 8 
Christ in me is wise and true; 
He always tells me what to do. 
For the week of May 15 


| never lose my temper, 
Or let anything annoy; 
The loving Father keeps me 
sweet, 


And | am full of joy. 


For the week of May 22 


I send a loving thought to all | 
see, 
And know God sends love back 


to me. 


For the week of May 29 


When I’m as brave as | can be, 
| know it makes God proud of 
me. 


The Box Kite 


By Laurence Fuller 


ITES interest almost every one from small boys to great inventors, 

and kite tournaments in which both men and boys take part are 
held annually all over the country. 

Most of us have read about Benjamin Franklin’s flying his kite with 
a key attached to the string to prove that he could capture electricity. 
We also know about the Wright brothers’ experiments with box kites 
in making their first airplane. Kites were really the forerunners of 
modern airplanes. Scientists still use large kites of the box type to study 
air currents and temperatures. 

A box kite is not much more difficult to make than the ordinary 
diamond-shaped one. Although strips of ¥-inch lightweight wood, such 
as the ordinary basswood used for yardsticks, will serve for making the 
frame, the best material to use is bamboo. You may be able to find an 
old bamboo pole about the house. If so, split the pole into strips a little 
larger than a lead pencil. 

To make the kite you will need four strips of split bamboo or of 
34-inch wood (A, figure 1). These strips should be 2 feet long. You will 
also need four more strips of the same material, each 12 inches long, 
to make the diagonal struts (B, figure 1). In addition you will need two 
bands of strong, light cloth 3 feet long and about 8 inches wide (A, 
figure 3). Unbleached muslin is excellent for this use. 

First notch the ends of the four 12-inch struts as in A, figure 2. Then 
wind string tightly around the ends as in B, figure 2, to prevent splitting. 
Fasten the struts together in pairs as in C, figure 2. 

Assemble the uprights and struts as in figure 1, placing the notched 
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struts 6 inches from the ends of 
the uprights. Then bind all joints 
securely at these points with 
strong twine, fine wire, or narrow 
strips of adhesive tape as shown at 
C, figure 1. You are now ready to 
put on the bands of cloth (A, 
figure 3). First make a narrow 
hem on both sides of each strip so 
the edges of the cloth will not 
ravel out. Stretch the cloth tightly 
around the bamboo support and 
sew it together. Then secure it 
around the framework at all 
corners as indicated in drawings. 
Be especially careful to bind the 
edges of the cloth securely to each 
corner, winding the thread around 
the bamboo strips and through the 
cloth again and again. 

Attach a bridle (as shown in 
figure 3) 6 inches from one end 
and 3 inches from the other end 
of the kite, and tie your kite string 
to it. Your kite is now ready to fly. 
The length of the bridle should 
vary with the weight of the kite. 
The only way to discover the cor- 
rect length for your kite is by ex- 
perimenting. Perhaps you will 
make some great discovery during 
your experiments just as Benjamin 
Franklin, the Wright brothers, 
and Alexander Graham Bell did 
during theirs. 


Big Inside 
(Continued from page 21) 


be friendly, but they think I’m 
stuck up when I just don’t know 
what to say or do. Now I am ruin- 
ing the play, and they'll never for- 
give me.” 

“Listen,” Madge whispered, “T’ll 
tell you my secret—the words I 
always say when I want to know 
my lines or the answers to my 
problems. If you think about the 
words for a minute or so and be- 
lieve them, it will help you re- 
member your lines.” 
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Sally looked doubtful, but she 
stopped crying. Madge wrote the 
words down on a piece of paper 
and helped her learn them. As 
Sally spoke them over and over 
she grew more calm and looked 
happier. 

“It'll be easy for you now,” 
Madge encouraged her. “You'll 


. remember every single word of 


your part—just as you did yester- 
day.” 

Sally looked a bit hopeful. 
“Maybe I can—why, I believe I 
can!” 

“Of course you can,” Madge de- 
clared, ‘‘and all the girls will be 
cheering for you backstage.” 

Miss Watson fixed Sally’s make- 
up again and rearranged her curls. 
When the bell sounded for the 
curtain, Sally walked out on the 
stage with her head up, and the 
audience applauded. 

After a fine performance the 
festival ended in a dance around 
the Maypole. 

Presently as Polly and Madge 
walked home together they dis- 
cussed the triumph at great length. 

“All the girls want to know how 
you helped Sally so quickly and 
what you wrote on the paper that 
helped her remember her lines so 
much better,” Polly said. 

“Well, we're chums, so I'll tell 
you if you promise not to laugh. 
I told Sally the first line of The 
Prayer of Faith: 

““God is my help in every need.’ 
Then I wrote it down for her so 
she could learn it quickly.” 

“ “God is my help in every need, 
Polly repeated the words over 
softly several times. “ ‘Every need’ 
means arithmetic or spelling or 
play acting or anything, doesn’t 
it?” she asked. 

“Why, of course.” 

As Madge prepared for bed that 
night she looked at herself in the 
mirror. Somehow since she knew 
that today she had acted “big in- 
side” she felt taller and bigger 


outside too. She stretched her arms 
over her head and stood on tiptoe 
before she got in bed. 

Just as Madge was about to 
doze off to sleep Daddy came in 
to kiss her goodnight, and as he 
saw Madge stretched out in bed 
he called to Mother. 

“Looks like we are going to have 
to quit calling our girl Midge,” 
he told Mother. “I didn’t realize 
how tall she’s getting till I saw 
her all stretched out here. We 
should call her Madge all the 
time now.” 

“Yes,” Mother answered from 
the doorway, “our Madge is get- 
ting to be a big girl.” 

Madge went to sleep very 
happy. She did not mind not being 
tall like Sally or the other girls 
now. She felt big inside. 


Courageous Twelve 
(Continued from page 17) 


vision, the ability to see beyond 
appearances into the reality of 
things. To be like Bartholomew 
we must imagine only the good. 

James, the son of Zebedee, used 
good judgment. He had the power 
to separate the good from that 
which was not good. 

Thomas had understanding. We 
too can have understanding. We 
have but to ask for wisdom, and 
God will direct us in wise ways. 

James, the son of Alphaeus, was 
orderly. The first law of divine 
order is to place the things of 
God first in our heart. 

Matthias, the new disciple, 
brought love and bravery to the 
other eleven. He was not afraid 
to step out and join these right- 
eous men, although there were 
many people who doubted them. 

Thus the twelve disciples car- 
ried on. They accepted no failure. 
acknowledged no defeat, and the 
church of God was established. 
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Across 
1. An evergreen tree 
3. An insect. 
5. A province of 
ancient Palestine 1. 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


My friend 


An Egyptian king 


Sorrow 

Fasten 
Down 

Deep mist 


Cross Word Puzzle 


By E. Mendes 


3 [4 


To free 

A city in Ireland 
First woman 
Part of a church 


2. 
4, 
6 
7. Gardener’s tool 
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Peter ‘Finds 
Hayaypiness 


Do you ever hunt for four- 
leafed clovers, and don’t you 
feel thrilled when you find 
one? That is how Peter, the 
peddler boy, felt when early 
one morning he spied a four- 
leafed clover growing right 
beside his pathway. Carefully 
he plucked it and put it in his 
purse, for he believed it to be 
a sure sign of good things to 
follow. 

That day something very 
wonderful did happen to 
Peter, making him the hap- 
piest boy in the village; and 
of course he thought it was 
all because of the little four- 
leafed clover in his purse. 

But what was the real cause 
of Peter’s good luck? You will 
have no trouble guessing when 
you read this fascinating story 
called The Four-Leafed Clover. 
The book has large type, many 
pictures, and a colorful cover. 
It is priced 

50 cents 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Characters from 
"The Little Colonel” 


By Annie Fellows Johnston 
with permission of L. C. Page & Co. 
By Dorothy Wagstaff 
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— thers and Vothers 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 


. . what constitutes ideal obedience? 
. . why children resort to falsifying? 


. what two points are most important in the religious 
training of children? 


. how to teach children the difference between fear 
and caution? 


. what other things besides temper call for the exer- 
cise of self-control? 


. how best to teach children courtesy? 


. . how to give children the right outlook on life? 


| 

| | 


be AND YOUR CHILD, by Zelia M. Walters answers all these and many 


~ other questions of real interest to fathers and mothers. In her book you will find 


| 
not a mere collection of theories but firsthand knowledge gleaned from the au- | 
thor’s contact with children in the schoolroom, on the playground, in social settle- | 
ments, in Sunday school classes, and in the home. 

Mrs. Walters is a mother, teacher, writer, and speaker with years of experience 
to her credit. She is familiar with the questions that parents ask and she knows the 
answers. Send for You and Your Child and look up the subjects in which you are 
interested. Thirteen chapters make up the contents of this book. You can order it 


in cloth at $1; or in lovely, black flexible binding at $2. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY AVE., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Redbreast hops about 
And sings a merry tune: 

“May is here! May is here! 
And next month will be June.” 

For Robin loves the summer days 
When the skies are blue; 

And we are all like Robin, for 
We love the summer too. 


» a the first month of summer is almost here, and that means happy vaca- 
tion days when you will have plenty of time to play, to help Mother, and to 
read. Wee Wisdom is making sure that you will have lots of fascinating 


stories to read this summer. Just look below at some of the treats that the June 


number has in store for you! 


“DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP” 


A contest! The Spartans are all excited 
and perfectly sure that their beautiful little 
sloop will win the race. But just before the 
day for the contest the sloop is accidentally 
smashed. Do the Spartans give up, or do 
they prove themselves worthy of their name? 


“SOMEBODY HAS TO BE IT” 

This story introduces you to an old game 
that sounds very exciting. Jimmy teaches 
Bud the game, and in a little while the yard 
is full of boys, all having a great time play- 
ing “holey-boley.” You will want to try the 
game and tell your friends about it. 


“DOWN IN THE FAR 
MEADOW” 

This story is about a little lost sheep that 
didn’t come home wagging his tail behind 
him. Genevieve had to go and hunt a long 
time for him. She was very thankful when 
she found him, because it was her fault that 
Snow White strayed off. 


“NOTHING TO GIVE” 

Rosita is a little Navaho Indian girl who 
does beautiful weaving with colored wools, 
making up her own designs. Rosita longs to 
make some gift to the “Great Spirit” (the 
Indian’s name for God), and the story tells 
how her dream comes true. 


a are going to have a summer of fun with Wee Wisdom magazine. 


Should you like to see that some friend of yours has a happy summer too 
by sending him a subscription for Wee Wisdom? It is just $1 a year, and 


what a big dollar’s worth of enjoyment it will bring your friend! Use 


the convenient order blank on page 33. 


917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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